SUN YAT SEN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC

But there was one thing that bothered me in
this picture: the tiny little feet peeping out from
beneath the silken skirt of that dear old lady
seated in the midst of the eleven members of her
family! I don't know why, but it shocked me to
think that the Eef ormer's mother should have had
" squeezed " feet.

"Perhaps the picture misleads me," thought I.
/'Perhaps the supposed tiny feet are merely the
points of shoes that fit normal feet."

As I walked from Hongkew over to the Suns'
house in the French Concession that morning, I re-
flected, as never before, on this strange custom of
the Chinese.

Undoubtedly this severe custom arose and
flourished through the desire of the Chinese to
mark their women by such indubitable signs of
identity as to make impossible any mistakes of
their race. The Manchu did not bind the feet of
his women. The Mandarin might or might not, as
he desired, consider any woman whose feet were
unbound as of other race than Chinese. The Man-
chus were held by the most solemn pledges to re-
spect Chinese womanhood, and intermarriage was
forbidden. But there had to be a way of fixing
identity; and the passport of the Chinese woman
was her bound feet, just as the passport of the
Chinese man was his queue. The woman with
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